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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI— V 



GALL AND GUARANTIES IN ART 

Have you noticed, said the Collector at the monthly meeting of the 
Salon, that the worm has turned ? The Dilettanti thought the speaker re- 
ferred to San Francisco's re- 
sentment that out of $2,500,- 
000 government charity, east- 
ern merchants made normal 
— or abnormal — profits on 
$2,200,000 worth of stuff that 
had to be hiked 3,000 miles 
across the continent, while 
producers and dealers in a 
region of plenty had to hold 
the little end of the bag, and 
be content with $300,000 
worth of trade. No, the Col- 
lector said, that was merely 
another case of going farther 
and faring worse — San Fran- 
cisco, he did not doubt, could 
have gotten better supplies 
and more of them within an 
hour's run from home, had 
she been privileged to handle 
the money. He said he re- 
ferred to the Philadelphia 
collector, the man who 
bought a foreign canvas in this 
country, sent it over to the Old 
World to have its genuineness 
established, and stood ready 

to slit it into tatters and shake the ribbons in the dealer's face in court if 
its authenticity were not verified. That was the sort of action that would 
count in the interest of honesty, the sort of action that would have to come 
for public safety, the Collector thought. Picture-buyers had been mulcted 
long enough — it was time the worm turned. It was a matter of unquali- 
fied gall, he continued, for any dealer to sell a canvas and guarantee its 
signature unless he were willing and prepared to substantiate his guaranty. 
It was no less a bit of impudence and dishonesty for a dealer to sell a can- 
vas as a So-and-So without a guaranty, if he didn't know it was one. The 

Note. — Pennell etchings here used by courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. 
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dealer's word was usually the 
buyer's law. Picture-buyers, 
on exploring art stores and 
auction rooms, were veritable 
innocents abroad — they were 
safe just so long as they had 
safe guides and honest ad- 
visers. A conscienceless dealer 
made a chagrined, cashless 
customer. The reign of fake 
vendors, doubtful dealers, 
touts, trickery, and the whole 
organization devised — in the 
sacred name of art — to sep- 
arate the public from its money, 
should go. It was time col- 
lectors banded together to pro- 
tect their innocence. 

You see, gentlemen, the 
Collector went on, I say 
"collectors," not "connois- 
seurs." I do so advisedly. 
The dictionary says the con- 
noisseur is the man who 
knows, and, God bless us, 
we fellows who have the 
picture-buying habit don't know art — the dealers know it all. The 
Hoi Polloi, who have nothing but money, should, by the ethics of trade, 
be nothing but buyers. Hence the necessity of a policy of protection, 
Weren't the dealers to be trusted? one of the Dilettanti asked. Some; 
some not, responded the Collector, sententiously. He had known one 
prominent dealer, for instance, to buy the pin-money output of a lady 
water-color pot-boiler for sixty cents apiece by the hundred, sell the 
pictures at from fifteen to fifty dollars each, and even advise his patrons 
to put their money in this art offal, as an investment, and wait for an 
appreciation of value! 

The Observer told some wholesome truths at the meeting of the Salon 
last month, the Collector continued, but he wasn't as well posted as he 
might be. The general tenor of his talk was that eternal vigilance was 
the price of safety and the death of fakes. He might have gone further, 
by way of qualifying his argument, and said that careful investigation 
would show a lot of popular artists supposed to be dead were still living 
and turning out pictures. It had been computed, for instance, that there 
were sixty thousand Corots in the United States, and the skeptical were 
wont to think that before his death the artist must have sat up nights 
finishing his ante mortem supply for this market. That was all a mistake, 
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the Collector said. Corot was still alive. For two years prior to a few 
months ago he shared a studio with several other artists on Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, south of Fourteenth street, where he produced six pic- 
tures a week. His American manager and general distributor gave him 
six canvases on Monday morning. On Saturday night the six pictures 
were finished, and the artist was paid twenty-four dollars for his week's 
work. Corot was now temporarily sojourning in Europe, where he was 
giving public exhibitions of some other alter ego stuff, produced in off 
hours. 

Rousseau wasn't dead, either, the Collector said. He had met him 
within a month at his Twenty-Third Street studio, where he was still 
working under an assumed Italian name. The artist had contracted with 
the Collector to paint him one of his inimitable wood interiors for ten dol- 
lars — he valued his time now at five dollars a day, and estimated that it 
would take him as long as two days to complete a canvas, if he guaranteed 
proper color effects, brush work, etc. Rousseau was at this day hale and 
hearty, and didn't look a day over 48. He told the Collector, in the child- 
like confidence that marked his character, that he intended to go to Italy 
and paint exclusively for the American market. 

Charles Jacque was also 
alive in New York, often 
sharing the same studio with 
Rousseau, whom he now closely 
resembled, on Twenty-third 
Street. He now valued his 
time, as did Rousseau, at five 
dollars a day, and calculate I 
it would take about three days 
to turn out a typical canvas 
with the right quality of sheep. 
Both these artists had practi- 
cally renounced creative work, 
and spent most of their time 
making replicas of former pro- 
ductions. Moreover, if Rous- 
seau went to Italy to paint for 
the American market, Jacque 
said he would go with him. 
Consequently, it was reason- 
able to expect that the con- 
tinued activity of these two 
artists would make a boun- 
tiful supply of Jacques 
and Rousseaus in this 
market for some years to THE STQcK EXCHAXOF 
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Nor was it necessary, the Collector said, to go outside the list of Ameri- 
can artists to find men about whose alleged death the trusting public had 
long been bamboozled. You could find men to-day who would solemnly 
swear that they attended the funeral of Homer Martin — even Mrs. Martin 
believed him dead. But he wasn't. A certain dealer some time ago 
warmed up under the influence of the wine glass, and let out a secret he 
had been jealously guarding. Gentlemen, said he in the unguarded mo- 
ment of confidence that cups often bring, Gentlemen, A. — D. — has 
painted the last Martin he is going to paint for me! Now, this was simply 
a letting out of inside information. The dealer — now keeping a preten- 
tious establishment — was a reputable dealer who had the honor of his 
store and the financial interests of his patrons to protect. He doubtless 
merely wanted to have a corner on Martin's new work, so as to be able 
to supply his customers — he didn't care a straw for the desires of his 
competitors' patrons so long as he had Martins for his own clientele. So 
with the full knowledge that Martin had simply retired up the country 
under an assumed name — the A. — D. — referred to — the hard-hearted 
wretch kept the truth to himself, let the supposed widow mourn her dead, 
when a single word would have gladdened her fireside, and gloried in his 



ability to get fresh supplies of Martins - 
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- until the rupture came — while 
other dealers were waiting for 
some old work to get back on 
the market. 

All this sarcasm? Of 
course it was sarcasm, said the 
Collector, and what was more, 
it was fact. Why didn't he 
come out with specific names, 
dates and locations? the Dil- 
ettanti asked. God willing, 
the Collector responded sol- 
emnly, I promise you that 
specific names, dates and loca- 
tions will appear in the records 
of this Salon. The trouble 
was, he said, that few people 
washed to be mixed up in a 
dirty business, or an expose. 
All too often the picture-buyer 
who was "soaked," from per- 
sonal pride, pity for the 
"soaker," or monetary consid- 
eration, connived at and hushed 
up the offense. In the mean 
time the circulators of counter- 
feits took other chances on 
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puff, pull, and plunder, to the 
dismay of other victims and 
to the disgust of reputable 
dealers. 

It required some courage, 
the Collector asserted, for a 
so-called connoisseur who was 
wont to talk glibly of his in- 
timate knowledge of this, that, 
or the other school of art or 
individual painter, and who 
had been "nipped," to admit 
facts and publish his ignor- 
ance or his assininity. He'd 
rather "adjust" matters and 
bide his time to work off his 
fakes and " doubtfuls " on some 
other unsophisticated lover of 
pictures. It required a hard- 
ness of heart that few devotees 
of the beautiful were supposed 
to have to resist the pleadings 
of an offending dealer who 
had an expose staring him in 
the face, and who was willing 
"to do the right thing under 
the circumstances." Besides, 

wasn't it all a merry game that did not affect the bread-and-butter 
world in the least? The Philadelphia man, who was indignantly forg- 
ing a bolt with the intent to let it smash whatever or whomever it hit, 
was the exception. 

No, gentlemen, the Collector declared, there was only one way to end 
the hold-up phase of the picture trade. That was for every man on 
whom a spurious or worthless picture had been palmed off to run down 
and publish the facts, and thereby nail to the dealer's name, not the sus- 
picion, but the evidence of fraudulent or tricky proceedings. The finger 
of suspicion might act as a deterrent, but its direction might be imputed 
to malice, business "knocking," or other causes as reprehensible as the 
offenses themselves, and the trafficker in truck could claim the benefit of 
a doubt, or even pose as a maligned and much injured man. Substan- 
tiated, attested damaging facts hitched to a man — the limelight of pub- 
licity we hear so much about — would make him a marked culprit for 
life. In his case gall wouldn't longer go with the public, and bogus guaran- 
ties wouldn't count. 

Not so long ago, a noted actor, well known for his art proclivities, the 
Collector said, was mulcted to the tune of something like $20,000 on a 
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purchase of pictures, including a Corot, but was shrewd enough to re- 
quire from the dealer a signed statement that if the genuineness of the 
pictures were not proven they were to be taken back and the money re- 
funded. They were proved to be bogus, and the purchase price was re- 
turned. The transaction should not have ended, the Collector contended, 

with the restitution of plun- 
der. The matter was hushed 
up, became merely a tid-bit 
for gossip on the side, and the 
dealer kept cheerfully on in 
business, scarcely disturbed by 
the cloud that rested on him. 
The public should have been 
given the facts, for every dealer 
should be like Caesar's wife — 
above suspicion. 

Law offered no redress, the 
Collector continued, except in 
the case of a signed guaranty 
— it had been tried. For the 
man who made the fake did 
not sign it — that was against 
the ethics of copyism. The 
man who sold it didn't — that 
would be a violation of all can- 
ons of business integrity and 
not to be thought of. The 
mysterious somebody who 
chanced to get hold of the 
canvas between the studio and 
the salesroom was the crim- 
inal. Ask who he was, and 
Echo answered, who? Turn 
on the light, the Collector said 
— the good element in the trade 
would welcome it. If the dis- 
reputables were run out of business there would be enough reputables 
left for all the legitimate purposes of the art trade. Therefore, advised 
the Collector, don't waste time trying to run down the maker of fakes — 
he at best was little more than a day laborer and doubtless earned and 
needed the pittance he got. Don't waste time looking for the man who 
affixed the signatures — he couldn't be found, and besides he was only 
a tool. Nail the man who sold or offered the bogus stuff for sale and turn 
on the limelight. Then the Dilettanti would quickly find that large 
invoices of subtle Innesses, Wyants, Martins and Minors, and glorious 
Corots, Diazes, Rousseaus, Jacques — in short the whole line of alleged 
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scarce, and admitted good-selling canvases — now listed as stock at mil- 
lions, would like " imperious Caesar, dead, and turned to clay, ,, become 
good material to "stop a hole" — or a whole lot of them — "to keep the 
wind away." Reported by the Salon's Secretary. 
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A NOVEL PLAN FOR FOUNDING AN ART MUSEUM 



Much interest has been manifested of late in a unique form of art 
exhibition and museum-founding, that has been brought to a successful 

issue at Watertown, New 
York. The plan followed, 
which originated with Charles 
F. Naegele, the well-known 
New York artist, is based up- 
on certain facts of common 
observation: First, that the 
rank and file of the people 
either resent the patronizing 
methods of philanthropists in 
establishing art museums, or 
are apathetic toward such 
movements. Second, that 
nothing quickens and holds 
interest in an institution like 
actual participation in iis 
ownership. Third, that the 
normal development of an art 
spirit in a community pre- 
supposes the constant exercise 
of the critical and selective 
powers of the people them- 
selves. Hence Mr. Naegele 
et himself the task of devis- 
ing a scheme by which the 
masses should found their own 
art museum by actually se- 
lecting the picture — or pic- 
tures — they wanted from an exhibition and buying it with the price of 
their votes, that is, the price paid for admissions. 

As a practical experiment in this novel way of museum-founding Mr. 
Naegele undertook to gather together a small competitive exhibition of 
paintings to be held at the S. L. George gallery under the direction of the 
Municipal Improvement League in Watertown, with the proceeds of which 
a fine painting was to be purchased for the town. Admission was to be 
10 cents, each ticket entitling the holder to a vote upon what he considered 
the best picture, the painting receiving the largest number of votes being 
purchased at the close of the exhibition. Should the receipts be more than 
the price of the picture selected, the remainder was to go towards another. 
This is the first time in the history of American art that money contri- 
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buted by admissions to an art exhibition has been used towards the pur- 
chase of a picture for a city. Usually from 25 to 50 cents admission is 
charged for an exhibition, the proceeds going to pay the expenses of the 
show. But Frederick S. Flower, a public-spirited citizen, in order to 
start the enterprise, took upon himself the expense, leaving the proceeds free 
for the purchase. Of late there has been a movement in various cities, 
such as Buffalo, Rochester 
and similar places, towards 
the purchase of works of art 
and the building of art gal- 
leries. Hearing of this agita- 
tion and seeing the beautiful 
c o 1 1 e c t i on s of neighboring 
cities, Mr. Flower thought it 
would be appreciated if Water- 
town could have a collection 
of its own. So he resolved to 
give the people a chance to 
start the work, on the plan 
outlined by Mr. Naegele, and 
the exhibit referred to was the 
result. The George gallery 
was open from 9 a. m. to 6 
p. m. Thirty-five pictures 
were included in the exhibit. 
The canvases secured by 
Mr. Naegele were all by 
American artists of repute, 
and ranged in price from a 
few hundred to a thousand 
dollars. The figure pieces in- 
cluded "The Sun Screen," by 
F. Luis Mora; "Red Ki- 
mono," by Frederic Baker; 
"Ideal Head," by J. Redding 

Kelley; "Holland Dame," by Robert D. Gauley; "Industrious Family," by 
J. G. Brown; "Mv Country Cousin," by Howard L. Hildebrandt, and 
" Spirit of Spring," by F. V. Du Mond. Among the marines were " Moon- 
light," by Paul Dougherty; "North River," by G. Myles Collier; "Swim- 
ming Pool," by Jules Turcas; "Outward Bound," by Henry B. Snell, and 
"Under Drifting Clouds," by E. W. de Haven. Childe Hassam showed 
his "Summer Forenoon, Isles of Shoals," and William H. Drake his ani- 
mal picture, "End of the Duel." Harry Fenn, F. K. M. Rehn, A. L. 
Groll, Frank de Haven, William Merritt Post, Allen B. Talcott, and Irving 
Couse were also represented. All canvases worthy of the new gallery. 
To give intelligent direction to the thought of the visitors Mr. Naegele 
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